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This year’s Americas Children in Brief: Key National Indicators of Well-Being report continues the 
tradition of cooperation and commitment by agencies across the Federal Government to advance our 
understanding of children today and indicate what may be needed to bring them a better tomorrow. 
The Forum is already busy planning its next full report, scheduled for 2009. 

Katherine K. Wallman, Chief Statistician, Office of Management and Budget 



Introduction 

Each year since 1 997, the Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics has 
published a report on the well-being of children and families. The Forum alternates publishing 
a detailed report, America’s Children: Key National Indicators ofWell-Being, with a summary 
version that highlights selected indicators. This year, the Forum is publishing America’s 
Children in Brief; it will publish the more detailed report in 2009. The Forum updates all 
indicators and background data on its website (http://childstats.gov) every year. 

The Forum fosters coordination and integration among 22 Federal agencies that produce or 
use statistical data on children and families. The America’s Children series provides an accessible 
compendium of indicators drawn from the most reliable official statistics across topics; it is 
designed to complement other more specialized, technical, or comprehensive reports produced 
by various Forum agencies. 

The indicators and background measures presented in America’s Children in Brief all have been 
used in previous reports by the Forum. Indicators are chosen because they are easy to under- 
stand; are based on substantial research connecting them to child well-being; vary across im- 
portant areas of children’s lives; are measured regularly so that they can be updated and show 
trends over time; and represent large segments of the population, rather than one particular 
group. The indicators are organized into seven sections, each focusing on a domain relevant to 
children’s lives: Family and Social Environment, Economic Circumstances, Health Care, Physical 
Environment and Safety, Behavior, Education, and Health. 

For Further Information 

The Forum’s website provides additional information, including: 

■ Detailed data, including trend data, for indicators discussed in this Brief and 
for additional data series. 

■ Data source descriptions and contact information. 

■ Americas Children reports from 1997 to the present and other Forum reports. 

■ Links to Forum agencies, publications, and related reports including interna- 
tional comparative data. 

■ Forum news and information on the Forum’s overall structure and 
organization. 
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Demographic Background 

Understanding the changing demographic characteristics of Americas children is critical for 
shaping social programs and policies. The number of children determines the demand for 
schools, health care, and other services that are essential to meet the daily needs of families. 
While the number of children living in the United States has grown, the ratio of children 
to adults has decreased. At the same time, the racial and ethnic composition of the Nation’s 
children continues to change. 

In 2007, there were 73.9 million children in the United States, 1.5 million more than in 
2000. This number is projected to increase to 80 million in 2020. In 2007, there were ap- 
proximately equal numbers of children in each of these age groups: 0-5 (25 million), 6-1 1 
(24 million), and 12-17 (25 million) years of age. 

Since the mid-1960s, children have been decreasing as a proportion of the total U.S. popu- 
lation. In 2007, children made up 25 percent of the population, down from a peak of 36 
percent at the end of the “baby boom” (1964). Children are projected to remain a fairly stable 
percentage of the total population through 2020, when they are projected to compose 24 
percent of the population. 

Racial and ethnic diversity has grown dramatically in the United States in the last three de- 
cades. This increased diversity appeared first among children and later in the older population. 
This diversity is projected to increase even more in the decades to come. In 2007, 57 percent 
of children were White, non-Hispanic, 2 1 percent were Hispanic, 1 5 percent were Black, 4 
percent were Asian, and 4 percent were of all other races (Figure l).The percentage of children 
who are Hispanic has increased faster than that of any other racial or ethnic group, growing 
from 9 percent of the child population in 1980 to 21 percent in 2007. By 2020, it is projected 
that nearly 1 in 4 children in the United States will be of Hispanic origin. 



Percentage of U.S. children ages 0-17 by race and Hispanic origin, 
1980-2007 and projected 2008-2020 
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NOTE: Data from 2000 onward are not directly comparable with data from earlier years. Prior to 2000, race data 
followed a 1977 Office of Management and Budget directive on the collection and presentation of statistics on race and 
ethnicity. Data for 2000 and subsequent years reflect conversion to OMB's 1997 directive on the collection and 
presentation of statistics on race and ethnicity. The new directive refined many race categories and included a provision 
for identifying multiracial respondents. Identification of Hispanic and other ethnic origins is done independently of race. 
Thus, Hispanics may be of any race. Except for the "All other races" category, all race groups discussed from 2000 
onward refer to people who indicated only one racial identity. Non-Hispanic Whites are used as the comparison group 
for other race groups and Hispanics. For additional information see http://www.census.gov/population/www/ 
socdemo/race/racefactcb.html and http://www.whitehouse.gov/omb/fedreg/1997standards.html. Unless otherwise 
specified, statistics by race reported here include persons of Hispanic origin. 



SOURCE: U.S. Census Bureau, Population Estimates and Projections. 
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For further information, visit http://childstats.gov. 




Family and Social Environment 

This section presents information on children’s families and the social environment in which 
they live, beginning with indicators on the marital status and age of mothers to whom babies 
are born. The indicators in this section then examine children’s family composition, nativity, 
and home language. These are followed by information on child maltreatment and teenage 
births. 

There were 51 births for every 1,000 unmarried women ages 15—44 in 2006, up from 48 per 
1,000 in 2005 (Figure 2). 1 The birth rate for unmarried women has risen rapidly since 2002. 
The rate had been relatively stable between the mid-1990s and 2002, following a long-term 
increase between I960 and 1994. 




In 2006, 38 percent of all births were to unmarried women, up from 37 percent in 2005. 
Between 1980 and 2006, the percentage of births to unmarried women rose sharply for 
women in all age groups. Among teenagers, the percentage rose from 62 to 92 percent for ages 
15-17 and from 40 to 81 percent for ages 18-19. The percentage tripled for births to women 
in their twenties, from 19 to 58 percent for women ages 20-24 and from 9 to 31 percent for 
women ages 25—29. The percentage of births to unmarried women in their thirties more than 
doubled from 8 to 18 percent. 2 

The percentage of children under age 1 8 living with two married parents 3 fell from 77 percent 
in 1980 to 68 percent in 2007. 4 In 2007, 23 percent of children lived with only their moth- 
ers, 3 percent lived with only their fathers, 3 percent lived with two unmarried parents, and 
4 percent lived with neither of their parents. 



1 Hamilton, B.E., Martin, J.A., and Ventura, S.J. (2007). Births: Preliminary data for 2006. National Vital Statistics Reports, 56(7). Hyattsville, 
MD: National Center for Health Statistics. 

2 National Center for Health Statistics. National Vital Statistics System. (2007). Unpublished tabulations. 

3 Parents can be step, biological, or adoptive. 

4 U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, Annual Social and Economic Supplement (2007). 
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